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CHARLES BOIT, ENAMELLER. 


Horace on the authority of 
George Vertue, relates that Boit was com- 
missioned to paint a large plate of Queen 
Anne, Prince George, and the principal officers 
and ladies of the Court, with Victory intro- 
ducing the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. He also writes of the financial 
and other difficulties that attended the 
project and prevented its execution. 

These difficulties are the theme of the 
following letters, written by the distressed 
artist to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
Lord High Treasurer. The originals belong 
to the Duke of Portland, and are here repro- 
duced by His Grace’s permission :— 

My Lorp,—The Great peice I am at worke on 
for her Majesty is now in good forwardnesse, but, 
af it be her Majesties pleasure that there shculd 
be any Alteration made in it, I can yet doe it: 
And pardon me, My Lord, if in my humble 
Opinion, I think it not a pitty that some Addition 
of Glory should not be made on the present 
Transmutation of the Seene of a happy peace 
from a Bloody Warr: And I doubt not of pro- 


poseing a Suiteable Scheme, as the Shutting up 
wf the Temple of Janus, or some other that may, 


I hope, meet with yo" Lordshipp’s Approbation: 
But whether this shall be an Addition to the 
Peice now in hand, cr I shall have the Honour 
of the Comands of a New one I leave to yor 
Lordshipp’s thoughts, But think it my Duty 
to Declare that from the Duty and Gratitude 
I owe her Majestie and yo" Lordshipp (whose 
Goodnesse and Benevolence I have not only 
shared with the rest of Mankind. but in a more 
perticuler Manner amply Experienced) that I 
shall think noe paines or labour sufficient to 
Expresse my Obligations. And what I have in 
that regard to Offer is that L will. either without 
further Charge make such Addition to the Peice 
now in hand, or be glad to have the Honour. of 
Composeing a New one with a Moderate Charge 
to sett forth the present Glory of Our Queen & 
Nation. 

And now, My Lord, draws on my harder taske, 
for I know not how, without a Blush but Ack- 
nowledge that I never thought to have ask’t one 
penny more till my Delivery of the peice, but 
thré6 my present want of Money (occasioned by 
the publick Scarcity and the great Expence and 
Charges I was at in my Attendance of the House 
the last Sessions) I am Obliged once more to 
become yo" Lordshipp’s Petition’ for 2007. in 
further part of the remaineing Sum’e: Which 
if yo" Lordshipp will voutsafe to Grant me, It 
will Impresse on me such Lasteing Markes of 
yo’ Lordshipp’s favor that I shall make it the 
whole Study of my life to give the truest tho 
faint Ideas thereof, to the Utmost of the power 
and Capacity of, My Lord, Yo" Lordshipp’s 
most Humble and most Obedient Servant 

CHARLES Bott. 

January 9, 1711/12. 

{Addressed :—] To The Right Mono" 
Lord Oxford, humbly p'sent. 


My Lorp,—My late Trouble and Confinement 
has not only been very Expensive to me, but very 
Injuriouse in my Buisnesse: which I had pre- 
vented, could I have been soe fortunate as to 
have prevailed for One hundred pounds more, 
additionall te your Lordshipp’s last Bounty to 
me: IT am forced onee more to apply to your 
Lordshipp for it, but with the Utmost Confusion 
and regreat, and could I be soe happy as to have 
one hundred pounds by way of Advance Money, 
I will Engage in a very short time to deliver to 
yo" Lordshipp as Many Pictures of the Queen as 
will amount to it, and will be ready to waite 
on yo® Lordshipp w one as a Sample which I 
doubt not but will please; which would make 
me Easy, and render me punctuall in my perform- 
ance. This, My Lord, will be an Im’ediate Cure 
to my Trembling hand, and iny Akeing heart, 
Two sad Companions in my Buisnesse ; and make 
the one as steady in ny Opperations, as the other 
is fix’d in Duty, and Devoted to yo" Lordshipp’s 
Service. I am, My Lord, 

Yo" Lordshipp’s most Dutyfull and most 
obedient Servant CHARLES BoIt. 

Aprill y® 25, 1715. 

[Addressed :—] To the Right Honc"® my Lord 
High Treasur* humbly p*sent. 

My Lorp,—I have a Person now at my House, 
whom I lately sent for from ffrance to help me 
in my Buisneses, and hope now to be able to 
Dispatch the worke I am Ordered for her Majestie 
and to be goeing on with the Great Peice as soone 
as I have my finall Orders: But, my Lord, 


my 
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Unlesse you are pleased to Grant me yor Order | 
for some Money, I know not how to goe on, 
for I have been at great Expence, in the Person’s 
Comeing over, and he has been Ill of a feavour 
at my House Ever since he came, and am daily 
at the Expence of Doctors & other helps for him: 
and when I was at Windsor Jast weeke, yor 
Lordshipp was pleased to say I should heve 
Money to goe on. I now humbly Crave yor 
Lordshipp’s orders for it that I may sitt to worke 
without losse of time and Dispach the Pictures 
that are wanted. Iam, My Lord, Yo" Lordshipp’s 
mos(t] Dutyfull Obedient Servant 
CHARLES Bort. 

Sep y 21, 1713. 

[Addressed :—] To the Right My Lord 
Treasurer These Pres[e jnt. 

One of Boit’s pupils was John Milward, 
divers of whose letters to Humfrey Wanley 
(Lord Oxford’s library-keeper) are at Wel- 
beck Abbey. Wanley had taken lessons 
with Boit, but these lessons had ceased 
before 20 March, 1694/5, on which date he 
writes from Coventry: ‘‘ Every body here 
is glad to see me, and gladder that I have 
left Mr. Boit.” 

Milward did not prosper in his profession ; 
his price for a head was three guineas 
(letter, 22 Dec., 1698); but his sitters 
appear to have been few in number, and, 
in an undated letter, he asks Wanley for 
a loan of two guineas ‘‘uppon a_ present 
pinch.” 

*T am concern’d [he says] for y® trouble I 
give you, yett pretty well assur’d ‘(to help me 
out at a dead lift) you continue a ffreind.’ 


He writes more cheerfully, 7 Sept., 1702 :— 


“* Now I begin to have a few pictures about me, 
I shall (with my utmost endeavours) waite with 
patience for the good ffortune w is still behind: 
I am not without my hopes when I have so 
assured a ffreind as you are. 
The following extracts from Milward’s 
letters throw light upon Boit’s movements : 
{Without year, probably 1696] 17 August. Mr. 
Boite is gone lately for Holland and I suppose 
y® prospect he has of business) y® 
thoughts of getting his sallary invites him 
thither ; he returnes with the King. 

1697, 24 Sept. I made tof[o] little a stay in London 
to visitt Boit, or tell you how he did. 

1698, 5 Nov., London. Direct for mc at Mr. Boit’s. 

1698, 22 Dec., London. Mr. Boit and his wife give 
their service, and if you have not forsworne 
writing to y® faire sex,send her a line or two. 

1699, 9 Dec Boit continues yctt in Holland, and 
it is some while since she [Mrs. Boit] went 
over to him. I wish him good ffortune, for 
I really beleive he is just to his power of 
serving all. 

1699/1700, 18 Jan. Boit, I heere, is at y® Elector 
Palatine’s Court. 

1709, 23 April. t hear Mrs. Boit is coming over, 
and I fear y® warrs in y* North are a great 
obstruction to Boit’s business. 


RicHAarRD W. 


GOULDING. 
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der. 8. Gaming. 9. Public Robbery. 10. The 
Unnatural Mother. 11. Forbidding Marriage. 
12. Parsons and Tithes. London: Printed and 
Published by C. Clement, No. 183, Fleet Street. 
1822. 


12mo, pp. 295. Published monthly from 
1 March, 1821, to 1 March, 1822 (with the 
exception of February), as ‘‘ Cobbett’s Monthly 
Religious Tracts.” 

Reduction no Robbery. To the Freeholders of 
the County of Kent. On their Petition for 
a Reduction of the Interest of the Debt. 

8vo, pp. 31 

Cobbett’s Gridiron: Written to warn Farmers 
of their Danger; and to put Landholders, 
Mortgagers, Lenders, Borrowers, the Labourers, 
and indeed all Classes of the Community on 
their Guard....London: Printed for Henry 


Stemman, No. 68, Princes Street, Leicester 
Square. And to be bad of every Bookseller 


1822. 


and Newsman in Town or Country. 
[Price Six-pence.] 
8vo, pp. 22. 

Cottage Economy: containing Information rela- 
tive to the brewing of Beer, making of Bread, 
keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, 
Poultry and Rabbits, and relative to other 


matters deemed useful in the conduct of the 
Affairs of a Labourer’s Family. By William 
Cobbett. London: Printed and Published by 
C. Clement, No. 183, Fleet Street. 1822. 
12mo, pp. iv—207. Published in six parts, 
between 1 Aug., 1821, and 1 March, 1822. 

Cobbett’s Collective Commentaries: or, Remarks 
on the Proceedings in the Collective Wisdom of 
the Nation, during the Session which began 
on the 5th of February, and ended on the 6th 
of August, in the 3rd year of the Reign of King 
George the Fourth, and in the year of our 
Lord 1822; being the Third Session of the 
First Parliament of that King. To which are 
subjoined, A Complete List of the Acts passed 
during the Session, with Elucidations ; and other 
Notices and Matters; forming, all together, 
a short but clear History of the Collective 
Wisdom for the year. “In multitude of 
Counsellors there is wisdom.’’—Proverbs, ch. 
21, v.6. London: Printed for J. M. Cobbett, 
183, Fleet Street. 1822. 

8vo, pp. 820. 

The Horse-Hoeing Husbandry: or, A Treatise 
on the Principles of Tillage and Vegetation, 
wherein is taught a Method of introducing a 
sort of Vineyard Culture into the Corn Fields, 
in order to increase their Product and diminish 
the Common Expense. By Jethro Tull, of 
Shalborne in the County of Berks. To which 
is prefixed, an Introduction, explanatory of 
some Circumstances connected with the History 
and Division of the Work, and containing an 
Account of certain experiments of recent date. 
By William Cobbett. London: Printed for 


John M. Cobbett, No. 183, Fleet Street. 1822. 
8vo, pp. xviii-332. 
Cobbett’s Weekly Register. Volume XLI. In- 


cluding the time between January the 5th and 
March the 30th, 1822. [Volume XLII. From 
6th April to 29th June, 1822, inclusive.] 
[Volume XLIII. From July 6th to September 
28th, inclusive.] London: Printed and pub- 
lished by C. Clement, 183, Fleet Street. 1822. 

8vo, vol. xli. pp. iv-830 columns ; vols. xlii. 
and xliii., each pp. iv-832 columns. 

Cobbett’s Weekly Register. Volume XLIV. From 
October 5th to December 28th, 1822. inclusive. 
London: Printed and published by J. M. 
Cobbett, 188, Fleet Street. 1822. 

Svo, pp. iv--832 columns-4 pp. Indices. 


1823. 
and Poor-Law Bill. A 


Surplus Population : 
By William Cobbett, 


Comedy in Three Acts. 

12mo, pp. 24. 

A Grammar of the English Language, in a Series 
of Letters. Intended for the Use of Schools 
and of Young Persons in general; but more 
especially for the Use of Soldiers, Sailors, 
Apprentices, and Plough-boys. By William 
Cobbett.. To which are added, Six Lessons 
intended to prevent Statesmen from using 
false grammar, and from writing in an awkward 
manner. London: Printed for John M. 
Cobbett, Fleet Street. 1823. 

12mo, pp. vi--230. 

Cobbett’s Weekly Register. Volume XLV. From 
January 4th to March 29th, 1823, inclusive. 
{Volume XLVI. From 5th April to 28th June, 
1823, inclusive.] [Volume XLVII. From 
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July 5th to September 27, 1823, inclusive.] 
London: Printed and published by and for 
J. M. Cobbett, 183, Fleet Street. 1823. 

8vo, vol. xlv. pp. iv-832 columns; vols. 
xIvi. and xlvii., each pp. iv-8?2 columns-4 pp. 
Indices. 

Cobbett’s| Weekly Register. Volume XLVIII.- 
From October to December, 1823. London : 
Printed and published by C. Clement, No. 183, 
Fleet Street. 1823. 

8vo, pp. iv-832 columns. 
Lewis MELVILLE. 
Salcombe, Harpenden, Herts. 


(T'o be continued.) 


ST. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS AND 
THE ROYAL STANDARD. 
(See 11 S. v. 487; vi. 106.) 


Unper the title of ‘The Admiralty Church ’ 
an article appeared in The Army and Navy 
Gazette for November 12th, 1910. written 
by Rear-Admiral Sir R. Massie Blomfield. 
After referring to the annual commemora- 
tion service of Trafalgar Day, he traces 
the history of the church to the present 
time, and quotes the following from Allen’s 
*‘ History of London,’ vol. iv. p. 240 :— 

“That a church existed here in very early 
times is proved from a dispute having taken 
place in 1222 a.p. between William, Abbot of 
Westminster, and Eustace, Bishop of London, 
concerning the exemption of the church from 
the jurisdiction of the latter.” 

Gwilt refers to this as being 
“only a chapel for the use of the monks of West- 
minster when they visited their Convent (Covent) 
garden, which then extended to it.” 

Henry VIII. bore the expense of the first 
church erected on the site, and from that 
time St. Martin's was in the gift of the King, 
until in recent years it has become vested 
in the Bishop of London. 

The first stone of the present church was 
laid on the 19th of March, 1721, by Dr. 
Richard Wallis, Bishop of Salisbury, by 
order of George I., who took the greatest 
interest in its erection, and gave the work- 
men 100 guineas on the occasion. On the 
stone is a Latin inscription stating that the 
Bishop acted as the King’s deputy. Admiral 
Blomfield states :— 

“Six months prior to the consecration of the 
church, which took plaice on October 20, 1726, 
the rector and churchwardens applied to the 
Board of Admiralty presided over by James, 
Earl of Berkeley, the new Whitehall office of 
which is in St. Martin’s parish, and had just been 
completed, for a Royal Standard, with a view to 
its being hoisted at the flagstaff of the church on 
holy days, on the ground that the Royal Palaces 
of Whitehall and St. James were also in the 
parish.” 


“The following is a verbatim  transcripiion 

of the Admiralty order to the Navy Board :— 
24 May, 1726. 

* Application having being made to us_ by 
Dr. Pearce, the Vicar, and the Churchwardens: 
of the Parish Church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields that they may be supplied with a Standard. 
from H.M. Stores to be display’d on Holy days, 
in regard the Royal Palaces of Whitehall and 
St. James are situate in the aforesaid Parish. 
We do hereby desire and direct you to cause a 
Standard to be prepared as soon as conveniently 
may be, and delivered to such Person as the said 
Dr. Pearce or the Churchwardens shall appoint 
to receive the same. 

Weare, &c., 

(Str) JoHN JENNINGS, Knight 
(Admiral). 

WILLIAM CHETWYND 
(M.P. for Plymouth). 

(Str) JoHN Morris, Knight 
(Admiral). 

Admiral Blomfield says :— 

“In all probability the initiative in this matter 
(the request being at once acceded to by the 
Board) had been taken by the King himself, who 
presented the church with an organ costing 
1,5007. It is quite possible, however, that the 
request was in accordance with time-honoured 
precedent, and that the flag shown on the tower 
in the engraving in Allen’s history was a Royal 
Standard. It is doubtful if there is recorded 
another instance of a Royal Standard being pre~ 
sented to a church under similar conditions. 

Admiral Blomfield then warmly advocated. 
that the privilege should be continued. The 
nation was looking forward 
“with loyal enthusiasm to the coronation next 
year of a fifth King George, who is not only our 
Sovereign, but a genuine sea-bred Admiral of 
his Fleet; the time seems appropriate for the 
vicar and churchwardens of St. Martin’s to 
endeavour to obtain a renewal of their ancient 
privilege, which would gratify us with the sight 
of the Royal Standard once more flying over the 
Admiralty Church on that auspicious occasion. 

The appeal failed (see ante, p. 106), and 
St. Martin’s Church is now no exception. 
to the order that the Royal Standard, being 
the personal flag of the Sovereign, shall 
only be flown from a building when the King 
himself is present. 

Thornbury in his ‘Haunted London 
(Chatto & Windus, 1880) says that the 
church, 

“ with all its faults, is certainly one of the finest 
buildings in London, next to St. Paul's and 
the British Museum ; but its cardinal fault is the 
unnatural union of the Gothic steeple and the 
Grecian portico.” 

Timbs records that in 1842 45 feet of the 
spire was struck by lightning, and had to 
be restored at the expense of 1,000/. The 
ball and vane were also regilt. The latter is. 
surmounted with a crown to denote that this 
is the parish of the Sovereign. A. N. Q. 
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THE Worp “ Broker.” — The primary 
and essential meaning of the word ‘“‘ broker ”’ 
is “a person who acts as a middleman in 
transactions between two parties, and 
receives something as commission for his 
pains.” Broker’’ means essentially a 
**commission agent.’”’ The word has been 
in use in England in this sense since the 
middle of the thirteenth century. It occurs 
in the Anglo-French form abrocour in the 
“Statutes of the Realm,’ a.p. 1285, p. 103. 
The French word abrecour is the equivalent 
of Lat. abrocatorem, acc. case of abrocator, 
which word Ducange glosses ‘‘ Proxeneta, 
pararius, gall. Courtier.” Ducange gives a 
quotation for the word abrocator in the 
sense of broker,” commission agent,’ from 
a document dated a.p. 1245 in the archives 
of the Archbishop of Rouen. He cites also 
an Anglo-Latin brocarius as an equivalent 
of English “‘ broker.”’ Related to the word 
“broker”? is the Middle-English brocage 
(brokage), in general use for the premium 
or commission of a middleman or agent ; 
for quotations see * N.E.D.° (s.v. brokage). 


What is the origin of broc in the words 
“*brokage and broker”? I think the 
answer is that it is of Semitic origin—that 
it is from a Hebrew source, the Hebrew word 
having been introduced into Western Europe 
through the commercial activity of the 
Moors of Spain. In the Spanish language 
there is a word albordéque, of which Capt. 
John Stevens in his ‘Spanish Dictionary ’ 
(1706) gives the following account :— 

“* Alboréque, a Gratuity given to one that 

makes up a Bargain between two, in the nature 
of Brokeridge ; or to a workman above his Hire. 
Alboréque signifies, much good it may do you, 
wish’d by the third Person that drove the Bar- 
gain from Barach to bless. It is usual in the 
Country to drink the Alboréque when a piece of 
Land is sold.” 
A good account of the history of the Spanish 
word alboréque is given by Dozy in his 
‘Glossary.’ Dozy defines the word as 
“ce que lon paie au courtier par linter- 
médiaire duquel une chose a été vendue, 
courtage.” He goes on to say :— 

“Le mot alboroque ou alboroc, qui est trés- 
ancien en espagnol, puisqu’il se trouve déja dans 
les actes latins du concile de Léon de l’année 
1020 sous la forme alvaroch, variantes alvoroch et 
alvoroc, dans lancienne traduction espagnole 
alvaroc, signifie en général, pot-de-vin, épingles, 
ce qui se donne par maniére de présent au dela du 
price convenu. 

Dozy agrees with Cobarruvias in connect- 
ing the word (through a Moorish word bartk) 
with the Hebrew verb bérék (to bless) and 
the substantive b?rdkdh, which signifies 


not only a “ blessing,’ but also a “ gift,” 
“present.” In Arabic, under Jewish influ- 
ence, substantives derived from the cognate 
root baraka (to bless) have also received the 
sense of ‘ cadeau.”” Dozy gives a quotation 
from Daumas, ‘ La grande Kabylie,’ p. 388 : 

‘“* Le chef de la Zaouia leur fait tenir A certaines 
époques des présents connus sous le nom de 
baraket-el-cheikh, la bénédiction du cheikh.” 

The word boroc travelled to us in England 
by Provence; compare the Provengal 
derivatives abrocador (courtier) and abrocatge 
(courtage) in Lévy’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Prov. 
abrocatge is identical with our word ** brok- 
age,’ cognate with broker.” 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. : 


“TO DIGG THE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE. — 
As everybody knows, Shakespeare’s rimed 
epitaph ‘‘ Good friend,” &c., has nothing 
exceptional or individual about it except the 
wonder of its being where it is. Doggerel 
eautions of the kind were not uncommon, 
though they were a recent and a soon 
passing fashion. It is interesting to come 
across the same thing under a more dignified 
wording, with all unmannerly objurgations 
omitted. 

One instance newly fallen under my 
notice is that of a lady buried in_ the 
village church of Stonegrave, by Caulklass 
Bank, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
The date, in the reign of Charles II., lends 
it possible value as a late example of the 
felt necessity of verbally safeguarding (so 
far as in the survivor lay) the sacredness of 
the closed grave. The inscription is on a 
tablet over the chancel piscina :— 

‘Maria [Burton] uxor Jacobi mater Thomae 
Comber Rectoris hujus ecclesiae . ..-ad patriam 
revocata....A.D. MDCLXXII...- 

Then, in large capitals throughout :— 

“Hoe ultimum Lector a te postulans ut 
sepulchro quiescat inviolato nec aperiatur monu- 
mentum hoc nisi voce Christi... .” 

I have not seen this epitaph noted in 
any history or guide-book. 

L. I. Gurney. 


THE Barony oF Latimer.—A _ recent 
decision of the House of Lords has declared 
that Mr. Francis Burdett Money Coutts 
has established his claim to be a coheir 
of the Barony of Latimer. Some of the 
newspapers have wrongly thought that this 
decision entitles Mr. Coutts at once to assume 
the title of Lord Latimer, and take his place 
on the peerage roll accordingly. -As a matter 
of fact, there are a good number of coheirs 
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of this barony, and it rests with the Crown 
to call up from abeyance, or to refrain from 
calling up, any one of them. This is entirely 
a matter for the discretion of the advisers 
of the Crown. 

But the point to which I wish to call 
attention is the peculiarity of this title 
being derived from an occupation, and 
being, therefore, analogous to the baronies of 
Boteler and Marshal, and perhaps one or 
two other ancient dignities. The word 
** Latimer ”’ is derived from the Old-French 
“Latimmier,’” which is a corruption of 
** Latinier,” and signifies a person with a 
good knowledge of the Latin language, 
or, in other words, an interpreter. In later 
days the duties of the latimer extended 
further than the Latin language, as one of 
them was called on to explain to the King 
the meaning of the word *‘ wassail.”’ 

The first holder of the barony was Sir 
William le Latimer, called the Rich, who 
was summoned to Parliament from 29 Dec., 
28 Edw. I., 1299, to 22 Jan., 33 Edw. I., 
1305. The Latimers became extinct, and 
the right to the barony vested in the Nevills 
of Raby, one of whom was summoned to 
Parliament in 1432 in the barony of which 
Mr. Coutts has now been declared a coheir. 
These facts seem to show that the King’s 
latimer must have held an important and 
lucrative appointment in early days. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


AIRPLANE.’ —The word “aircraft” is 

rightly recommended in ‘N. & Q..’ ante, 
. 45. But we also want “airplane.” The 

French “aeroplane” is a stupid, hybrid 
form, half Greek and half Latin, and not 
fit for use in England, where the word air 
is so much better known; and the com- 
pound “airplane” is so much _ simpler. 
I have suggested it once already, but no 
one has the courage to use it. 

The word “ bicycle’? was likewise made 
in France ; but the right form would have 
been ‘“‘dicycle.”” By a similar error ‘‘ bi- 
gamy ”’ is used for “‘ digamy.”’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Two Scorrish Sones. —In a_ well- 
written and thoroughly interesting book, 
entitled ‘The Gateway of Scotland,’ 
Mr. A. G. Bradley gives a characteristic 
delineation of Berwickshire and East 
Lothian. Naturally he refers here and 
there to Border literature, and when he 
does so his remarks are usually both 
appreciative and accurate. With regard, 
however, to the songs ‘ Tibbie Fowler ’ 
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and ‘Leader Haughs and Yarrow,’ he 
fails to display his wonted discrimination, 
and as his statements may serve to foster 
a popular error it seems well to discuss 
them here. 


On p. 99 of his volume Mr. Bradley 
writes thus :— 

“The Whiteadder runs through Tibby 
Fowler’s’ Glen, that lady being a _ heroine 
of sorts in Border poetry, and celebrated by 
Allan Ramsay in a familiar ballad.” 

It is true that both in the ‘ Tea-Table 
Miscellany ’’ and in Ramsay’s collected 
poems there is a song entitled ‘ Genty 
Tibby and Sonsy Nelly,’ and that in the 
former work, published in 1724, this is 
said to be written to the tune ‘ Tibby 
Fowler in the Glen.’ But, like Ramsay’s 
treatment of ‘ Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray,’ this is a lyrical study of contrasts, 
and quite distinct from the real and more 
famous ‘ Tibbie Fowler.’ The latter in 
a fragmentary form first appeared in David 
Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish 
Songs,’ 1776,and came forth anonymously 
in its definite and final glory in Johnson's 
‘Seots Musical Museum,’ 1787-1803. It 
begins by naming the heroine and stating 
that ‘there ’s o'er mony wooin’ at her.” 
the reason for this criticism being signi- 
ficantly indicated in the penultimate 
stanza, which has become proverbial and 
runs as follows :— 

Be a lassie e’er sae black, 
Aw’ she hae the name o’ siller, 
Set her upo’ Tintock-tap, 
The wind will blaw a man till her. 

At p. 445 of ‘ The Gateway of Scotland ’ 
we find this passage :— 

“Much of it [the Leader] runs through the 
estate made familiar by the well-known Scottish 
ballad, ‘The Broom of the Cowdenknowes,’ 
which, together with that of ‘ Leader Haughs 
and Yarrow,’ was written by Crawford 200 years 
ago. 

Robert Crawford (d. 1733) is the author 
of the second of two songs on ‘ Cowden- 
knowes’ and of the sweetly haunting 
pastoral ‘The Bush aboon Traquair ’— 
warmly recalled by the late Principal 
Shairp in his tender lyric with the same 
title—but all that can be said for his 
connexion with ‘Leader Haughs and 
Yarrow’ is that he has been credited 
with the anonymous ‘ Sweet Susan,’ to 
the tune of ‘Leader Haughs.’ This 
Ramsay gave in the ‘ Tea-Table Miscel- 
lany,’ and Johnson transferred it thence 
to the ‘Scots Musical Museum.’ The 


original ballad devoted to the two rivers, 
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the real ‘Leader Haughs and Yarrow,’ 
which is sonorously resonant with local 
names, belongs to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Practically nothing is 
known of the author, who is believed to 
have been one of the wandering musicians 
of the time. ‘‘ Burne the violer ”’ he is 
called in a doubtful reference appended 
to the Roxburghe copy of the song. 
What seems certain is that in his con- 
cluding stanza, while lamenting the 
“‘pastoral melancholy’? that had even 
then begun to characterize his region, he 
reveals his personality for a moment, and 
instantly retires into obscurity :— 

But minstrel Burn cannot assuage 

His grief, while life endureth, 

To see the changes of this age 

That: fleeting time procureth ; 

For many a place stands in hard case, 

Where blyth fowk kend nae sorrow, 

With Homes, that dwelt on Leader-side, 

And Scotts, that dwelt on Yarrow. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


THe Rev. Voysey. — Although 
no clang of ecclesiastical or of political 
strife is allowed to invade the pages of 
“dear old ‘N. & Q.,’” a note should 
be made of the death on Saturday, the 
20th of July, of the Rev. Charles Voysey, as 
an able man who had a sufficiently remark- 
able career. He was born in London on 
the 18th of March, 1828, and was a direct 
descendant of John Wesley’s sister Susanna. 
At the age of 7 he was reading the Fourth 
Gospel in Greek. He received his early 
education at Stockwell Grammar School, 
and afterwards entered St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. While at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, 
he preached against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, for which he was ejected from 
the curacy; and when Vicar of Healaugh he 
announced his unbelief in many of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and pub- 
lished a series of pamphlets entitled ‘ The 
Sling and the Stone *’; these ran into ten 
volumes. The Archbishop of York took legal 
proceedings, and by the finding of the Privy 
Council Voysey was deprived of his living 
for heresy on the 11th of February, 1871, 
and ordered to pay costs. He thereupon 
founded the Theistic Church, which for four 
years held its services at St. George’s Hall. 
The present church is in Swallow Street, 
Piccadilly, a building which had been a 
Huguenot place of worship—the first, it is 
said, built in England. 

Voysey was the only surviving founder 
of the Cremation Society of England, and 
on the 24th of July his remains were 


cremated at Golder’s Green, the ashes being 
afterwards scattered in the crematorium 
grounds. The service was in accordance 
with the Revised Prayer Book of the Theistic 
Church, compiled by himself. N.S. S. 


QuoTATIONS IN JEREMY TayLor. (See 
118. i. 466; ii. 65; iii, 122; iv. 122; vi. 45). 
—Vol. iv. p. 580:— 

Tév Onpdv Bpords paddov dvijpepos. 

Perhaps these two quotations may be of 
service :— 

Plato, ‘ Laws,’ VII. 808 D: 

‘O 8& Onpiov 
K.T.A, 

Aristotle, ‘ Pol.,’ I. ii., sub finem: 
Aw dvorustaror Kai aypwstatov [6 avOpwros} 


dvopera- 


G. C. 


Billesdon. 


“ Por-BoILER.”—It is surprising that no 
other answer to the question (8 8. viii. 308) 
as to “* Who first coined this culinary term ? ”” 
has been given than the very late one from 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary.” Having 
been among painters (or artists) all my life, 
I can say that I have known the term for 
full fifty years. Raven THOMAS. 

[The earliest quotation in the great Dictionary is 
from The Saturday Review of 27 August, 1864— 
nearly the “full tifty years” named by our old and 
valued contributor. | 


Ouneries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Earty FReNcH PLAYERS IN ENGLAND.— 
In his ‘ History of English Dramatic Poetry ’ 
(1831), i. 84, foot-note, J. Payne Collier 
summarizes some details from the ‘ MS. 
of the Expenses of the Priory of Thetford, 
from 1461 to 1540, lately in the collection 
of Mr. Craven Orde, and now of his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle.”” Among the 
players mentioned as having visited Thetford 
during that period are “ the players of the 
Queen of France.’ Can any reader having 
access to the MS. furnish me with the exact, 
or an approximate, date of this visit ? 

W. J. LAWRENCE, 

2, Shelbourne Road, Dublin. 
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Toms.—Will one of your 
readers tell me the precise circumstances 
under which the tomb of Goldsmith in the 
vicinity of the Temple Church was placed 
there. who subscribed for it, &c.? Its 
inscription, ‘‘ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith,” 
is. of course, incorrect. Forster, when he 
published his ‘ Life’ in 1848, said that the 
precise spot in which the poet was buried 
was unknown, and that no monument 
marked the grave. CLEMENT SHORTER. 


POWDERED ALABASTER.—About a century 
ago the effigy of a knight in armour in 
Royston Church suffered considerable injury 
from scraping, the resultant powder being 
utilized for some medicinal purpose. 

Is it known what complaint this was 
supposed to benefit, or how it was used ? 
Was it a specific in the old pharmacopceia ? 

W. B. GerIsH. 


Rocer Livesay oF IRELAND.—In Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Visitn. of Lancs,’ 1664-5, a pedigree 
of Livesay of Livesay is recorded, in which 
appears ‘* Roger Livesay in Ireland 1664.” 
This Roger was the fourth son of John 
Livesay of Livesay. In Baines’s ‘ History 
of Lanes’ he is said to have been living in 
Treland in 1644, but this may be incorrect. 
A pedigree in the Middleton MSS. at Chet- 
ham Library, Manchester, describes him as 
of Ireland, implying that he had taken up 
permanent residence there. Can one of your 
Irish readers give me information about 
Roger or his descendants, if any ? 

JoHN LIVESEY. 

Harnham, Salisbury. 


SAMUEL Faveti.—Can any one assist 
me with particulars of the parentage, educa- 
tion, and marriage of Samuel Favell, citizen 
and clothworker of London, who died at 
Camberwell on 20 June, 1830, aged 70? He 
was a Common Councilman for the Ward of 
Aldgate for twenty years, was one of the 
earliest members of the Sunday School 
Society, was a member of the Constitutional 
Society, and interested himself in almost 
every progressive measure of his time. 

THomas Wm. Huck. 


Docs on Tomss.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ could 
tell me the earliest known date, and where, 
of the appearance of dogs at the feet of 
effigies on medieval tombs. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 


Dublin. 
[See 11 S. iii. 208, 310, 376, 451, though the exact 
answer to the question is not there supplied. } 


Henry Hunt Preer.—I wish to procure 
some account of Henry Hunt Piper. I 
believe that he was a Unitarian minister 
who published in 1852 an edition of the 
Prayer Book, revised in a Socinian sense. 

G. W. E. RussELL. 


Sir ROBERT BEALE, SECRETARY TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH: HIS PorTRAIT.—In 1825 some 
queries were inserted in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, pp. 290 and 377, and 
May, p. 386, as to whether any painted or 
printed portrait was known of this cele- 
brated diplomatist, b. 1541, mar. Edith 
St. Barbe (sister to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham’s lady), and d. 1601, the answer 
being apparently in the negative. Has any- 
thing come to light on this subject during 
the past eighty-seven years ? 

There is at Sherborne Castle a painting 
of Queen Elizabeth’s progress to Blackfriars 
15 June, 1600, attended by numerous 
ministers and courtiers, @ woodcut of which 
is given on p. 180 of ‘ The Encyclopedia of 
Costume.’ Many figures are evidently por- 
traits, but some possibly allegorical. Have 
they been identified ? and, if so, which might 
be Robert Beale as Clerk of the Council ? 

As a matter of fact, on 15 May, 1600, 
Queen Elizabeth dispatched him as ambas- 
sador to Holland and Zeeland, a journey 
which was, as she meant it to be, his last, 
and from which he returned on 6 Aug. the 
same year. B. L. 


Priace or Deposit or Wiiis.—Is there 
any book or other authority showing exactly 
what old wills (prior to 1800) are deposited 
in Somerset House and each _ separate 
district Probate Registry ? If so, where 
can it be consulted? Such a list ought to be 
issued as a Government Paper for the infor- 
mation of students, and where lists do not 
exist, such should (either by the Government 
or the local antiquarian society) be put in 
hand at once. The wills at Chester and 
Exeter are well done, and those for Rich- 
mondshire. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


CARPENTER OR CARPENTIZRE.—I shall 
be glad to know whether Andrew Carpenter 
of London, sculptor, who carved the statue 
of Queen Anne for the Moot Hall in Leeds 
early in the eighteenth century, was the 
same person as Carpentiére, statuary, 
died 1737, whose biography is given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ If not, is anything known about 
Andrew Carpenter ? G. D, Lums. 
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THe Jacosites’ FRENCH ENGINEER.— 
Every Jacobite student is familiar with the 
Comte de Mirabel de Gordon. Was he 
captured ? The Duke of Richmond, in an 
undated letter, begs the Duke of Newcastle 
to remember to speak for the King’s leave 
for M.de Mirabel, now a French prisoner 
at Carlisle, to be exchanged (S.P. Dom. 
Geo. II., P.R.O., bundle 91, p. 173). Is he 
identical with the Count ? 

J. M. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. Lestre.—Robert Leslie was admitted to 
Westminster School 11 Nov., 1771, and 
Charles Leslie 8 May, 1775. Can any corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify 
them, and give the dates of their respective 
deaths ? 


2. GEORGE WENHAM LEWIS was admitted 
to Westminster School 21 Jan., 1812. Was 
he a son of John Wenham Lewis of Wester- 
ham, Kent ? Who was his mother, and 
when did he die ? 


3. Linpsay.—James Lindsay, son of John 
Lindsay of Antigua, was elected Scholar of 
Trin Coll., Camb., 26 April, 1776; and 
William Lindsay was admitted to West- 
minster School 3 Oct., 1764. I should be 
glad of further information about them. 


4, and Thomas Lintall 
were admitted to Westminster School 19 
Jan., 1784. Information about their parent- 
age and career is desired. G. F. R. B. 


BADGE: IDENTIFICATION SoucutT.—Per- 
haps one of your readers might be able to 
throw light on the following question. 

Of what event can the badge hereafter 
described be commemorative ? 

An eight-pointed cross, 1} in. wide and 
long, apparently in gold of a bright colour, 
but found, when tested, to be copper gilt. 
The front of the badge bears the inscription 
** Memoria Dulcis,”’ and in the centre is what 
appears to be a monogram formed of V and A, 
or of a double A, or possibly of a double 
compass of Masonic import. The inscription 
and monogram are cast, not engraved. At 
the back of the badge, in somewhat old- 
fashioned lettering, is engraved the inscrip- 
tion “‘ 24. Juli 1766.” 

Attached to the badge is a knot of ribbon, 
rose-coloured, with a green band down 
either side. The ribbon is said to be the 
same as that attached to the Turkish Crimean 
Medal. Possibly the ribbon may have no 
real connexion with the badge. 
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The British Museum authorities have 
been unable, after several days’ research, 
to identify the badge. 

It was found, after her death, among the 
possessions of an old lady born in 1820. 
The family traditions might point to some 
historical event connected with Manchester, 
Riga, St. Petersburg, or the Hague. 

An exactly similar badge, but without 
the ribbon, exists in a second-hand jeweller’s 
shop in London, where’ it has for some time 
been lying unidentified. It is therefore 
probable that there are others also in exist- 
ence. 

I should be grateful for any light on the 
subject. A. F. 


‘THE Corsican’s DOWNFALL.’ — These 
words are the first of the very long title-page 
of a book upon “ Napoleon, alias Nicolais 
Buonaparte,”’ which purports to be written 
or compiled ‘‘ By a Royal Arch Mason.” 
There is no clue to the authorship, except 
that it was printed at Mansfield and sold 
by B. Robinson for the author about 1816. 

The book is made up of letters, with 
numerous extracts and poetical pieces upon 
events which led to “the downfall,” and 
also shows that the “‘ Prophet Daniel 2400 
years ago ”’ predicted the end of Napoleon’s 
career. I should be glad to know who the 
author was. It was published by Lackington, 
Allen & Co., London ; Stretton, Nottingham ; 
Drewry, Derby ; Bradley, Chesterfield ; Todd, 
Sheffield ; Hage & Ridge, Newark ; Drury, 


‘| Lincoln; Hellaby, Boston; Hurst, Grant- 


ham; Taylor, Retford; Sheardown, Don- 
caster. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Lupovick RossertT, Lorp BourcHieR.— 
On the banner of the tomb of Ludovick 
Robsert in Westminster Abbey a quartered 
coat is carved in stone. The first quarter 
is the lion rampant of Robsert, the second 
is for Bourchier—a cross engrailed gules 
between four water-bougets sable. The 
third quarter consists of three buckles, and 
the fourth of a chaplet. I should be very 
glad if any of your readers could tell me to 
whom the third and fourth quarters be- 
longed. This Ludovick Robsert, a native 
of Hainault, died in 1431. It is well 
known that after his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Bourchier he was created Lord Bour- 
chier, and for his exploits at the Battle 
of Agincourt was made Henry V.’s 


standard-bearer ; eventually he was attached 
to Queen Catherine’s personal household, 
and finally became- Chamberlain to the 
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young King Henry VI. Many of the arms 

on the screen of this beautiful tomb are 

now illegible; but Robsert and Bourchier 

ean still be traced, and Dart believes that 

among them he found the arms attributed 

to Geoffrey Chaucer. H. I. Hatt. 
22, Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 


THoMAS PRETTY, VICAR OF HuRSLEY.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me as 
to the identity and university and place 
of burial of the Rev. Thomas Pretty ? 
He succeeded to the Vicarage of Hursley, 
Hampshire, on the death of Robert Maunder 
in 1673, by the presentation of Oliver 
St. John, Esq., of Farley Chamberlayne in 
the same county, who is said to have 
_“* purchased this turn” from Dorothy, widow 
of Richard Cromwell (the Protector), who 
held the manor of Hursley in her own right. 

The Rev. Thomas Pretty and Ursula 
(or Martha ?) his wife had a son Thomas, 
baptized at Hursley on 13 April, 1678. He 
either resigned or died in 1684. Possibly 
he was related to the Rev. John Pretty, 
the much-respected Rector of Farley Cham- 
berlayne (the adjoining parish) from 1679 
to 1729, where he was buried on 9 June in 
that year. His personality is also illusive. 
Any record of him would be very much 
esteemed. F. H. Suckxine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


DEDICATION OF NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS. 
—In the little town of Bishops Waltham 
the Primitive Methodists have dedicated 
their chapel to St. Paul. I believe that the 
late Newman Hall’s place of worship was 
called Christ Church ; with this exception, 
I never heard of any other instances of 
such dedication by Nonconformist bodies. 
If there be, I should be glad to know them. 

KE. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Cou. LowTHER, 1739.—In Cannon's ‘ Re- 
cord of the Marine Corps’ it is stated, at 
Pp. 22, that Col. Andrew Lowther, of the 2nd 

‘oot Guards, was appointed Colonel of the 
3rd Regiment of Marines when it was raised 
in 1739; but at p. 51 his name is given as 
Anthony Lowther. Can some reader kindly 
say which name is correct ? W. S. 


H.M. BARQuE ENDEAVOUR. — What en- 
gravings or pictures are known of the 
above, Capt. Cook’s ship during his first 
voyage ? There were four artists on board ; 


what happened to their pictures, some of 
which must have depicted the ship they 
sailed in ? x YZ 


NAME OF Book WaNtTED.—When I was 
at school thirty years ago our old master 
read out an account of the effect that the 
fear of the end of the world, which was pro- 
phesied for the year 1000 4.D., had upon the 
liberation of slaves in Great Britain. I have 
never been able to trace the book. Perhaps 
some of your readers will recollect it, and if 
so, I shall be glad of the name. AC 02 


Lorp RaGcian’s Arm.—In the ‘Story of 
Two Noble Lives,’ vol. i. p. 377, Lady Canning 
writes :— 

** Paris, Oct. 27 : 1854...... They [the Emperor and 
Empress of the French] said a great deal about 
Sevastopol and the anecdote of Lord Raglan’s 
saying about his arm, which they told with great 
delight ; but I don’t the least believe he said it, it 
sounds so much more like a Frenchman.” 

What was this anecdote ? Lady Canning 
was the wife of Lord Canning, afterwards 
Viceroy of India. J. R. 


THUNDER Cross AND Mepat.—lIn a will 
of 1802 of a Roman Catholic lady she 
leaves “‘my Thunder Cross and Medal” 
to her daughter. What were 


Replies. 


JAMES BROOKE. 
(11 S. v. 269.) 


I am not able to corroborate the statement 
that James Brooke was a relation of Henry 
Brooke, best known as the author of ‘ The 
Fool of Quality.’ If such were the case, 
their ages differed by many years. Henry 
Brooke was born about 1703, James Brooke 
about 1728. 

James Brooke was a man of prominence 
in London life. He was apprenticed as an 
engraver, and practised that art for some 
years. From the circumstance that he was 
an ‘“‘intimate and early friend ”’ of the father 
of John Taylor (of The Sun newspaper ) we 
are acquainted with most of the particulars 
of his life. After ceasing to engrave, he 
took to literature, and in early life wrote 
pamphlets on politics, prologues and epi- 
logues for the theatre, and songs for Vauxhall 
Gardens, which were never collected to- 
gether. Through the first connexion he 
was engaged to conduct The North Briton 
after Wilkes, and he continued to edit it 
until its death. As a convivial companion, 
full of anecdote (familiarly known as 
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“Jemmy Brooke’’), and as a writer of 
theatrical compositions and songs, he asso- 
ciated with the wits of his day. Macklin 
—the letter from Macklin to Brooke which 
is published by John Taylor shows the 
closeness and duration of their friendship— 
Hugh Kelly, Goldsmith, Churchill and 
Wilkes. Garrick and Ross the actor, were 
among his chief friends. 


His wife was a beautiful young woman, 
“daughter of a respectable tradesman in 
the City.”’ and they bad three children, one 
son and two daughters. The daughters 
lived for many years with the family of 
Taylor, and the elder, “a venerable spin- 
ster,” was alive in 1832. But Brooke was 
an irritable man who frequently gave way 
to passion. His wife left him and went on 
the stage, first at Edinburgh, then at 
Norwich, excelling “in comic characters, 
particularly old ladies.” He thereupon 
published in the newspapers a pathetic 
appeal for her return, but she would not. 
When she became ill and could act no longer, 
she was supported by the husband of her 
married daughter. She died in 1782, and 
was buried in the old churchyard at Mary- 
lebone. Taylor was struck “with the 
beauty of her countenance and the dignity 
of her figure.’ He never knew a “‘ more 
amiable and intelligent woman.” 


Brooke, who was then described as of 
Rathbone Place, died (after a short illness) 
on 23 Oct., 1807, in his eightieth year. 
Their younger daughter, Clarissa Sarah, 
was called Clarissa in compliment to Samuel 
Richardson, her godfather. She married, 
as his third wife—the licence was dated 
30 June, 1774—Philip Champion de Cres- 
pigny, the [King’s Proctor and M.P. for 
Aldborough in Suffolk, who died in 1803. 


Taylor states that a portrait of Mrs. 
Brooke was painted by Worlidge, and that 
it was in the possession of her elder daughter. 
He adds that a mezzotint engraving of it 
is mentioned by Boswell. This is in the 
* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ under 
dates of 6 and 7 Sept., 1773. Dr. Johnson 
was much pleased with his entertainment 
at ‘‘ Corrichatachin, a farm of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’s possessed by Mr. McKinnon.” 
They found “many good books in the 
house....a mezzotinto of Mrs. Brooks [sic] 
the actress (by some strange chance in Sky).”’ 
The reference by Taylor enables us to settle 
the identity of this lady with Mrs. Brooke. 
Birkbeck Hill quoted Croker’s suggestion 
that the subject was Mrs. Brooks, an actress, 
the daughter of a Scotchman, but negatived 


this theory by pointing out that the first 
appearance of Mrs. Brooks on the stage was 
in 1786. 

Several states of the mezzotint are set 
out by Mr. O’Donoghue (‘Catalogue of 
British Museum Portraits’). They are :— 

1. Half length to r.. in hat and mantle: oval 
frame. Engraved by KR. Houston; published 
by S. Okey. Same plate reworked. Pub. 
C. Bowles ; engraved Houston. 

2. Copy from later state of preceding. En- 
graved by C. Corbutt (R. Purcell) ; pub. R. Sayer. 

3. Another copy with variations. Engraved 
C. Corbutt (R. Purcell). 

By the portrait chroniclers she has been 
erroneously called the wife of John Brooks 
the engraver. 

(John Taylor, ‘Records of my Life,’ 
i. 31-8; ii. 12; Gent. Mag., 1807, pt. ii. 
p- 1080; Foster’s ‘ Baronetage.’) 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


EcKWALD THE DwarRF IN GOETHE (11 Ss. 
v.329).—A note in the Jubiliiums-Ausgabe”’ 
of Goethe’s works, Stuttgart and Berlin, 
n.d. (Cotta), vol. xx. p. 235, mentions that 
Egwald is the name of the dwarf king who 
in the chap-book (Volksbuch) ‘ Der gehornte 
Siegfried * assists the hero in battle with a 
giant. Goethe refers to the little monarch 
in another place, ‘ Belagerung von Mainz 
(1793), vol. xxviii. p. 245 of the same 
edition, this time under the name of Edwin: 

Kolonne Marseiller, klein, schwarz, 
buntscheckig, lumpig gekleidet, trappelten heran, 
als habe der Kénig Edwin seinen Berg aufgetan 
und das muntere Zwergenheer ausgesendet. 
Edwin is, no doubt, a mere lapse of memory 
for Egwald. 

The earliest extant edition of the Volks- 
buch bears the imprint “ Braunschweig und 
Leipzig, 1726,” and it was probably com- 
posed not much before that date. It is 
founded on an older poem, * Der Hiirnen 
Seyfrid,’ which was printed at Niirnberg 
about 1540, and possibly also earlier. Both 
works will be found in a cheap reprint by 
Wolfgang Golther (Halle, 1889), forming @ 
double number of the series called “ Neu- 
drucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des XVI. 
und XVII. Jahrhunderts.”” The poem was 
put together about 1520 out of two earlier 
poems, now lost, belonging to the Nibelung 
cycle. The one containing the adventures 
with the dwarf is judged to have been 
written originally between 1230 and 1300. 

In the Volksbuch the dwarf appears as 
Egwald or Egwaldus; in the poem he is 
called Eugel and (with the diminutive 
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ending) Euglein or Eugleyne. His father 
is called Nybling in the poem, and Egwardus 
in the later prose version; two brothers, 
kings like himself, but not named, lived in 
the same mountain with him. 

Horn Siegfried—so called because he has 
covered himself all over, except between the 
shoulders, with a horny substance derived 
from serpents’ skins, thus making himself 
invulnerable—sets out to rescue the Princess 
Florigunda (Kriemhild in the poem) from 
a dragon that has carried her off. In the 
forest he is met by Egwald, riding on a black 
horse, and attended by a thousand dwarfs. 
Egwald’s reluctance to lead the way to the 
dragon is summarily overcome by Sieg- 
fried’s dashing him against a wall of rock, 
greatly to the detriment of his golden crown. 
Egwald then assists Siegfried to overcome 
the giant Wulffgrambaéhr (IKKuperan in the 
poem). From the giant Siegfried gets a 
sword with which he is able to kill the dragon 
and set the princess free. Egwald foretells 
Siegfried’s early death, and the last service 
performed by the dwarf king is to show him 
the way home to Worms. The treasure 
which Siegfried took with him, believing it 
to be the dragon’s, was really the treasure 
of King Egwardus (Nybling). 

On the general subject of dwarfs in 
medieval German poetry, see August Liit- 
jens, ‘ Der Zwerg in der deutschen Helden- 
dichtung des Mittelalters,” Breslau, 1911 
(*‘ Germanistische Abhandlungen,” Heft 38). 

L. R. M. SrracHan, 

Heidelberg 


REMBRANDT AND MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL 
(11 S. v. 429; vi. 34)—There is a very 
full and particular account of the four 
etchings referred to in a book entitled ‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Rem- 
brandt and of his Scholars, &c.,’ by Daniel 
Daulby of Liverpool, and published in Liver- 
pool in 1796. The fourth etching is therein 
stated to be the ‘ Vision of Ezekiel,’ not 
Daniel. A. H. ARKLE. 


SANSKRIT AND WELSH (11 S. v. 509; vi. 
92).—The best book on this subject is Rhys’s 
‘Welsh Philology,’ now, unfortunately, out 
of print. Init can be seen plenty of instances 
of words from Welsh which prove that the 
language belongs, without doubt, to the Indo- 
European family, and so is akin to Sanskrit. 
There are, therefore, plenty of words in 
Welsh, as there are in English or any other 
of the languages of this family, bearing 
traces of kinship with words of the same 
meaning in Sanskrit. But to think that 


this kinship is peculiarly evident in the 

case of Welsh is a great mistake. The 

kinship has to be proved, by the recognition 

of well-known modifying laws, in the case 

of Welsh, as of all the other languages of 

the family. T. JONES. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


CoacHING ToKENS (11 S. vi. 50). — 
There are illustrations of three mail-coach 
halfpennies in ‘The King’s Post,’ by R. C. 
Tombs (p. 51), and also an article on the 
subject in St. Martin’s-le-Grand Magazine. 
1905 (p. 280). On the obverse of the tokens 
is a coach with four horses, showing driver, 
guard, and a passenger. The inscription on 
two tokens reads: ‘* Mail Coach Halfpenny, 
Payable in London.” On the _ third is, 
“Halfpenny, Payable in London.” On 
all three tokens are the words, ‘To Trade 
Expedition, and to Property Protection.” 
On the reverse side of two of the tokens are 
the words, ‘To J. Palmer, Esq. This is, 
inscribed as a token of gratitude for benefits 
received from the establishment of Mail 
Coaches”*’; and on the third, “To J. 
Palmer, Esq. This is inscribed.” The date 
1797 appears on one token only. 


An article on ‘Coaching’ appeared in 
Baily's Magazine for January, 1900, which 
purported to be “ illustrated,” though the 
only illustrations consisted of the music 
of various coach calls on the horn, taken 
from ‘Manual on Coaching, by Fairman 
Rogers, which is the standard work. Per- 
haps this is the article W. B. H. has in mind. 
I do not find any other in Bavly, after a 
cursory glance through some ninety odd 
volumes. WILLoUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


APPARENT DEATH (11 S. v. 428; vi. 16, 
58).—To the account of Madame Nathalie’s 
narrow escape, given ante, p. 16, I may add 
from a newspaper cutting, which I have 
marked ‘‘ between November 20th and 
December 5th, 1885,” that her real name 
was Zaire Martel, and that the part which 
she was playing in ‘ La Fille d’Air’ was that 
of Azurine. 

In ‘Capt. Gronow’s Recollections and 
Anecdotes,’ new edition, comprising the 
first and second series, 1864, p. 275 eé seq.. 
is the story of how, in the retreat of the 
French army from Moscow, General Ornano, 
having been severely wounded by a shell, 
was declared by a surgeon to be dead, and, 
the ground being hard, was covered with 
snow; and how, the Emperor having 
instructed an orderly to find out all about 
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the wound which had caused Ornano’s 
death, he was found to be alive. He after- 
wards became a Marshal of France and 
Governor of the Invalides. The anecdote 
was related by himself to one of Gronow’s 
friends. 

This year (1912) there was a case of pre- 
mature burial reported to have occurred in 
France. According to one account (Reuter’s 
telegram, Standard, 22 March) the incident 
took place at Seix in the Department of 
Ariége. According to another (Express 
correspondent, Daily Express, same date) 
it was near Toulouse. (Seix is over fifty 
miles south of Toulouse.) A knocking 
inside the coftin was heard. Unfortunately 
the opening of the coffin was too late, 
though the body was still warm. 

In a chamber under the tower of St. 
Michel in Bordeaux there are, or there used 
to be, a large number of mummies, taken 
shortly before the Revolution from the 
churchyard which surrounded the tower. 
If I remember rightly, one of them was 
believed, from its contorted condition, to 
have been a case of premature burial. 

The terrible death of the Abbé Prévost 
—author of ‘Manon Lescaut "—should be 
noted. Crossing the Forest of Chantilly 
on 23 Nov., 1763, he was seized with apo- 
plexy. His apparently lifeless body was 
taken to the house of a neighbouring curé. 
A legal functionary arrived to authenticate 
the finding of the body, &c. He ordered it 
to be opened. The knife was inserted. The 
victim shrieked, but the knife killed him. 
(See ‘Manon Lescaut, from the French of 
the Abbé Prévost,’ London, 1841; ‘ Life of 
the Author,’ p. xix.) 

At 3S. xii. 176 is cited the case of “a 
French bishop and senator at this moment 
(1867) living and well.” The name of the 
bishop is not given. I think that I have 
read somewhere that he (or some other 
clerical senator) addressed the Senate on 
the subject of premature burial, giving his 
own experience without referring it to himself, 
and that when the question ‘‘ Who ?”’ was 
asked, he astonished the House by saying, 
“T am the man.” I should like to know 
who this bishop and senator was. 

A friend of mine, who used to be an officer 
in the Rifle Brigade, has told me that in or 
about 1870, at Darjeeling, a man in the 
regiment, supposed to be dead, was put into 
a coffin, open. The weather being cool, the 
funeral was postponed until the next day, 
when he was found, sitting up, alive. 
died, however, a few hours later. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


I do not see that any contributor has 
instanced, in reply to this question, any 
personal and authentic story, such as the 
one well known to me which I venture to 
send you. (It happened in my husband’s 
family, and the girl was his great-aunt.) 

A young and beautiful girl, dearly loved 
by her family, and especially by her brothers 
—two of whom were studying medicine— 
died, or was believed to have died, in the old 
Norfolk manor which was her home in 
the opening years of the last century. The 
day of her funeral was fixed, but was post- 
poned so that her favourite brother could 
be present. On arriving, he found her 
prepared for the grave, with her coffin in 
the room. Kissing her, he believed that 
he had grounds for thinking that life was 
not extinct. He held a tiny pocket mirror 
to her lips, and declared that she yet lived, 
and under his vigorous measures she was 
recalled from the very grave. The terror 
of what she suffered during those days when 
quite conscious, though utterly powerless, 
never left her, and she made her relations 
swear to her that they would not bury her 
when death came at last till they had cut 
off her little finger so as to “‘ mak’ siccer.” 

This story, very well known in our family, 
was first told me by one of the doctor’s 
daughters, and corroborated by her sisters 
and brothers, who had it direct from his lips. 
As long as he lived, he cherished the little 
mirror which had shown him that his sister 
yet breathed. She lived for several years 
after her escape from a cruel faté. Y.T. 


Last Fatat Duet IN ENGLAND (11 8. vi. 
46).—Mr. FRANKS is quite correct. Some 
years ago I called the attention of the 
editor of a well-known encyclopedia to 
the fact, and he did not dispute it, though I 
see that the last edition of the work in 
question makes no mention of the Egham 
duel. The objection was that it was a duel 
between foreigners. 

The grave of Frederic Cournet is marked 
in Egham Churchyard by a flat stone, with 
the following inscription :— 

The [sic] Democratie Frangaise 


a 
Frédéric Cournet 
Proscrit 
Lorient le 21*t Fevrier 1808 
Mort le 19 Octobre 1852 


‘It is said that Cournet won the toss, fired 
‘first, and missed. Barthélemy offered to 


He waive his right to fire if Cournet would finish 


the duel with swords. This was refused. 
Barthélemy raised ‘his pistol and pulled 
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the trigger, but without result. Another 
cap was inserted, but again the pistol 
failed. Cournet then offered the use of his 
own pistols, which were accepted, and his 
opponent fired with fatal effect. Bar- 
thélemy escaped with the seconds, was 
afterwards arrested, and tried at Kingston, 
when the jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter. Three years later he was 
hanged at the Old Bailey for the murder of 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Folkard. 

The above account I have condensed 
from a long story told me at second hand 
by an Egham lady, so that I cannot myself 
vouch for the truth of the picturesque 
details. FREDERIC TURNER. 

Wessex, Frome, Somerset. 


“Dr. Syntax ” (11 S. v. 490; vi. 78).— 
Cot. MALET is quite right. Combe pub- 
lished in 1820 ‘ Dr. Syntax in Paris,’ with, 
I think, twenty-three plates. Several copies 
are reported as sold in London in the first and 
second Indexes to *‘ Book-Prices Current.’ 

S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


REPUBLICS IN EvurorpE: Govust: 
TAVOLARA vi. 48).—These two re- 
publics still exist, the population of Goust 
comprising 70 inhabitants (in 1902), that of 
Tavolara c. 180 (in 1907). H. Kx. 


W. Peritor: Boyp PorTERFIELD (11 
vi. 49)—Boyd Porterfield, second son of 
Boyd Porterfield of that ilk, co. Renfrew, 
purchased an ensigncy in the 22nd Regiment 
of Foot, and afterwards purchased a lieu- 
tenancy in the 7lst Regiment; died in 
America 1780 or 1781, unmarried. See 
Crawfurd’s * History of Renfrewshire,’ Sem- 
ple’s ed., p. 73; Robertson’s ed., p. 402. 

J. R.A, 


Roperict CAsTRENSIS LvsI- 
TANL ANN. -ETAT. LXXVII.” (11 8. vi. 10, 97). 
—There is a short account of the above, 
Estevam Rodrigues de Castro, and his works 
in Zedler’s ‘ Universal Lexicon,’ vol. v. col. 
1386, according to which he was born at 
Lisbon, was Doctor and Prof. Medicinz 
Primarius at Pisa, and died in 1637, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. See also 
Lindenius Renovatus.’ 7.e., J. A. van der 
Linden’s * De Scriptis Medicis,’ enlarged by 
G. A. Mercklin, Nirnberg, 1686, pp. 983-4, 
and Jécher’s ‘ Gelehrten-Lexicon.’ 

Stephanus Rodericus Castrensis must be 
distinguished from a more or less contem- 
porary physician, Rodericus a Castro or de 
Castro who is said to have been a Portuguese 
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(or Spaniard), and to have practised at Ham- 
bure. He was the author of ‘ Medicus- 
Politicus’ and ‘De Universa Mulierum 
Medicina.’ Notices of him are given in 
the books of reference mentioned above. 

An interleaved and elaborately annotated 
copy of ‘Lindenius Renovatus’ the 
British Museum suggests some additions to 
the lists of works by these two writers. 
Burton refers to Rodericus a Castro on 
several occasions in his * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. At I. iii. ii. iv. he calls him ** a famous 
physician in Spain.”” EDWARD BENSLY. 


ABERCROMBY Famity (11 S. v. 489: 
vi. 56).—The appended isolated reference, 
which I noted some time since in the burial 
register of St. Peter's, Nottingham, may 
possibly have been vainly sought elsewhere, 
as the family was not, to my knowledge, 
associated with this locality: 6 June, 1593, 
James Abercrumby.” A. 8. 


“CHEEK” (11 S. v. 366).—In Farmer’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues’ it is shown that 
the word ‘‘ brow” was formerly used in 
the same sense, an example being cited 
from Fuller’s ‘ Holy State,’ 1642. 

Barrére suggests that the term arose from 
the habit impudent people had of thrusting 
their tongue in their cheek when they wished 
to express contempt. 


BABBYLUBIE (11 v. 388).—In the 
‘E.D.D.’ it will be found that lubby and 
lubu are defined as ‘“ awkward, lubberly ” ; 
while babby, of course, means infant : hence 
these stone blocks may have been familiarly 
called “‘ awkward babies” on account of 
their rounded and clumsy shape, 

N. W. Hitt. 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 


British Troops 1N GOA (11 8. vi. 68).— 
During the continuance of our wars with 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France at 
the close of the eighteenth and commence- 
ment of the nineteenth centuries, British 
garrisons were maintained in the Portuguese 
settlements of Goa and Isle Diu from motives 
of self-preservation. The 86th Regiment, 
now the Second Battalion of the Royal Irish 
Rifles, were in garrison at Goa from April, 
1806, to August, 1809, and on the departure 
of the regiment a most complimentary 
Order was issued by the Viceroy and Captain- 
General of the Portuguese possessions in 
India. I am not aware whether any 
“history of this occupation” has been 


published, but details of the garrison will 
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be found in the Bombay Military Consulta- 
tions at the India Office. It is much to 
be regretted that L. L. KX. had no time to 
copy the inscriptions in the British Cemetery 
at Goa, where many good men laid down 
their lives in holding fast to India. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
Bie 348).—The poem ‘ Earth’s Angels,’ com- 
mencing 

Why come not spirits*from the realms of glory ? 
is to be found in ‘ Lyra Anglicana.’ 


(11 S. v. 488.) 


In The Spectator of 29 Jan., 1910, the 
following letter appeared, signed Herbert 
W. Horwill :— 


“In your article on ‘The Elections so Far’ in 
last week’s Spectator, you refer to Abraham 
Lincoln’s great principle that though you may fool 
some of the people all the time, and all the people 
some of the time, you cannot fool all the people all 
the time. In the interests of accuracy it may be 
worth while to point out that there is no ground 
whatever for the popular attribution of this maxim 
to Lincoln. Its authorship was investigated a few 
years ago by Mr. Spofford, the assistant librarian 
of Congress, who could find no trace of it in any 
of the great President’s speeches, papers, letters, 
or recorded sayings. Neither Mr. Hay nor Mr. 
Nicholas, the joint authors of the standard bio- 
graphy of Lincoln, knew anything about it. Mr. 
Spotford’s enquiries led him to the conclusion that 
the originator of this much-quoted sentence was 
Mr. Phineas T. Barnum, whose qualifications for 
generalising on such a subject every one must 
recognise.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Theological College, Lichfield. 


““SI JEUNESSE SAVAIT”’ (11 S. vi. 66).— 
Replying to Sr. Swrrnrn’s note, I would 
observe that this head-note appears on a 
most charming and affecting poem by Mr. 
Austin Dobson called ‘ Pot-Pourri.’ I be- 
came interested in the quotation, and wrote 
Mr. Austin Dobson thereon. I think, with- 
out breaking the canons of good taste, I 
may append, as I now do, his reply to 
me :— 

“**Si jeunesse savoit! si vieillesse pouvoit !’ is 
attributed in King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions’ to ‘ Les Prémices’ of one H. Estienne. There 
is also said to be a proverb of the twelfth century 
which runs, 

Si jeune savoit et vieux pouvoit, 
Jamais disette n’y auroit. 

This may be roughly rendered :— 

If youth but knew and age were able, 
Then poverty would be a fable!” 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A, 


CHAINED Books (11 8. vi. 69).—When 
William Blades in 1890}issued his “* Biblio- 
graphical Miscellanies,” Parts IL., IV.. 
and V., entitled ‘ Books in Chains,’ which 
he compiled largely from the lists in ‘ N. & Q..” 
I interleaved my copy. and have since 
inserted numerous additional references, 
illustrations, and notes. This volume is 
at the service of your correspondent here, 
should he desire to make extracts from it. 

W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


In Egglescliffe Church, co. Durham, are 
two chained books—‘ Eikon Basilike ’ and 
Jewel's ‘Apology.’ See Proc. Soc. Antig. 
Newc., Third Series, iv. 251. R. B—Rr. 


The only reference I know is Blades’s 
‘Books in Chains,’ 1890. All the libraries 
are catalogued by alphabet, and there are 
illustrations. There have since been notices 
and pictures in various illustrated papers— 
The Daily Graphic and others—but nothing 
new. If Mr. STEEt will write me, I will send 
him a catalogue of a library mentioned by 
Blades in which there were two chained 
books. 8S. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


There is a list of those to be found in 
parish churches on pp. 338-40 of ‘English 
Church Furniture, by Dr. J. Charles Cox 
(Methuen, 1907). 

Those in the interesting parish church of 
Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire, were the gift 
of a former vicar, to whose memory the 
following lines appeared on a monument of 
some kind, formerly in the south aisle :— 


September 12, 1652, dyed and here lyeth 
Interred, the wp 2 of the industrious, learned, 
Humble, peaceable, charitable and faithfull 
Pastor of Wooton Wawen, Mr. George Dunscombe. 
His people’s joy, the Clergy’s glasse, 
His life a living Preacher was. 
A life as spotless as the Sun, 
Oh that the sand had longer run ! 
But such a soule, so pure, so good, 
As if the first man still had stood : 
Or failing as he did, had dene 
No prejudice to this his Sonne, 
Excepting this alone, that he 
Must till a graveas well as we. 
Such a rais’d soule much fitter was 
For Heaven, than a lower place, 
And if to Heaven he had gone 
Like Enoch by translation, 
Or in such state had thither rid 
As the Seraphicall brother did, 
This honor none had thought too high 
For Grace of such sublimity. 
A.C. C. 


[Mr. R. A. Peppte and Mr. Joun A. RANDOLPH 
also thanked for replies: | 
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“Jar vu CARCASSONNE” (11 S. v. 348° 
473; vi. 57).—‘ J’ai vu Carcassonne ”’ is the 
statement which seemed to me to be used as 
a quotation, and provoked my query. Your 
correspondents are kind, and more helpful 
than I thought at first, in supplying “Je 
nai jamais vu Carcassonne ” from Gustave 
Nadaud’s poem. It is suggestive of the 
fancy that “J’ai vu Carcassonne !” may 
have been uttered by one who rejoiced in 
the realization of a beautiful vision, thinking 
of one who had been less fortunate. 

I need not trouble Mr. T. F. Dwicat for 
a copy of Nadaud’s lines, but I wish to 
thank him for his ready courtesy. 

Str. SwITHIN. 


CASANOVIANA: CASANOVA AND LORD 
LINcoun (11 8S. vi. 4).—Sir Horace Mann 
confirms Casanova’s account of the young 
Lord Lincoln’s doings. He wrote from 
Florence in 1772 :— 

‘“What did the Duke of Neweastle say to his 
son’s being so great a Dupe to a proud prostitute 
and a set of sharpers ? He had literally once lost 
to them forty-four thousand zecchins, but, after 
supper, he was let to win two Cards, one of 18, 
the other of 16 thousand, and then thought 
himself happy to leave off with a debt of eleven 
hundred [sie], for which he has given his Obliga- 
tions, besides, a thousand in presents to the Girl.”’— 
‘Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence,’ 
ii, 234. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


LAY OUTSIDE THE DOOR ” (11 S- 
v. 489; vi. 57).—According to Abraham 
Hawkins, ‘ Kingsbridge and Salcombe,’ 1819, 
p. 19, Robert Phillips, the person whose name 
the inscription commemorates, was by 
profession a cooper, and a strange fellow, 
well known to the inhabitants by the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Bone Phillips,’ and as one of 
- whom it was difficult to say whether he 
were more knave or fool. He was in the 
habit of repeating the lines to all ranks 
and degrees in his mendicant vagaries, 
drunk and sober, as intended to be engraved 
on his tombstone, and his wishes were at 
length fulfilled by the liberality of the late 
William Clark, Esq., of Buckland ‘Tout 
Saints, near Kingsbridge. 

Mr. J. 'T. PaGe’s version of the epitaph 
is correct, except that ‘ Comonly ” should 
read ‘‘ Commonly,” and the lines are “ in- 
serted,” not ‘inscribed.’ According to 
Miss Sarah Prideaux Fox, ‘ Kingsbridge 


Estuary,’ 1864, p. 10, some one has since 
carved an additional figure on the stone, 
so as to make it appear that the age of this 
individual was 165 years ; 


whence, as she 
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remarks, it is by no means improbable that 
hereafter the inscription may be quoted in 
proof of the longevity of the inhabitants of 
Kingsbridge. W. F. Primpeaux. 


ATKYyNS Famity (11 S. ii. 429, 474; v. 
448).—Since my reply at 11 S. ii. 474 I 
have gathered many particulars relating to 
the family of Sir Robert Atkyns the elder 
which offer evidence that he had more than 
the one son mentioned in ‘ D.N.B..’ and 
also corroborate the fact, inferred from the 
extract from the Blakesware indenture 
given by Mr. Gossetin, that he had a 
grandson named Robert. 

The first and best authority proves to be 

Sir Robert himself, for at the commence- 
ment of his will, dated 27 May, 1708, a 
copy of which is before me, he refers to 
“my late Son Edwd. Atkyns,” and, further 
on, to Grandson Robt. The 
next evidence I can offer is from a printed 
case relating to the Atkyns estates at 
Lower Swell, in Gloucestershire, which was 
heard at the Bar of the House of Lords on 
24 Jan., 1758, and, incidentally, contains 
interesting biographical information relating 
to the Atkyns family. Here Sir Robert 
the younger is referred to as the eldest 
son and heir apparent of Sir Robert the 
elder. From the case it is clear that in 
1698 there was a Robert Atkyns, who is 
described as ‘‘ nephew and heir-at-law ”’ to 
Sir Robert Atkyns the younger, and appears 
to have shown signs of lunacy, for certain 
properties were in consequence leased to 
the sons of Ann Tracy, the daughter of Sir 
Robert the elder by his second wife. In 
1708 Robert, the grandson, was still appre- 
hended to be a lunatic; but on the death 
of his uncle, Sir Robert the younger, 29 Nov., 
1711, without issue, he entered into posses- 
sion of the Atkyns property at Lower Swell; 
and as he was defendant in the trial for 
ejection which-ensued on behalf of Ann 
Tracy's sons, it is evident that he had not 
been actually so declared. He continued in 
possession of the estates until his death on 
16 March, 1753. ‘Two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Ann, are named as defendants in the 
trial of 1758. 
_ In ‘Allegations for Marriage Licences 
issued by the Vicar-General of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’ (Harl. Soc., 1886, 
p- 263) occurs the entry :— 

** 1676/7, Feb. 8.—Edward Atkyns [sie subs.], 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Bachr., abt 23, & Mrs. 
Agnes Atkins, of St. Giles in Fields, Spr, abt 18 ; 
consent of father Sir Richard Atkins, of Madham, 
co. Herts, Bart.; at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
or Lincoln’s Inn Chapel.” 
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From this it will be seen that Edward 
Atkyns was born about 1653-4, and Agnes 
Atkins about 1658-9. Agnes was daughter 
of Sir Richard Atkins (son of Sir Richard 
Atkins, Kt.), who was created baronet in 
1660, and died 1689. Sir Richard had ten 
children, two dying in childbirth. The 
eldest, Annabella, b. 1651, d. in Paris, 
unmarried, 1 Jan., 1670; Rebecca, b. 1652, 
d. 10 June, 1661; Henry, b. 1653, d. in 
1677; Richard succeeded to the title; 
and there were four daughters, among whom 
was Agnes. Burke ( Extinct Baronetcies,’ 
1844) gives the family as Atkins of Clapham, 
the manor of Clapham having been sold to 
one Henry Atkins, physician to James I. 
(J. W. Grover’s ‘ Old Clapham,’ 1887). The 
family was originally connected with Hert- 
fordshire. Burke also states that Agnes 
married ‘‘ Edward Atkins, esq. brother of 
Sir Robert Atkins.”’ 

Mr. Grover includes in his book an inter- 
esting account of the discovery by him in 
1885 of the Atkins (of Clapham) monuments 
on the site of the Old Church at Clapham, 
and their subsequent restoration and placing 
in the north transept of St. Paul’s, Clapham. 
The Old Church, which was removed in 
1814, is described and illustrated in Gent. 
Mag., vol. Ixxxv. pt. ii. pp. 489-91. This 
account records the inscriptions on the 
monuments, and, fortunately, the one most 
interesting at the present time, though it 
is not given in Grover’s book. The inscrip- 
tion on the north side of the large altar- 
tomb commemorates several members of the 
family, including 

* Agnes, Edvardo Atkyns Arm? filio 2"° genito 
Roberti Atkyns de Superton [sic for Sapperton] 
in Com. Glouc’ Militis Balnei, se connubio junxit.” 
By this marriage Edward Atkyns, according 
to Le Neve (‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ Harl. 
Soec., 1873), had a son named Robert and 
a daughter named Annabella. The latter 
married, 7 June, 1705, the Hon. Henry 
Bridges, second son of James, eighth Lord 
Chandos (Chester's ‘ Reg. West. Abbey,’ 
Harl. Soc., 1876). In the note to this entry 
Mr. Chester states that Annabella was 
daughter of 
“Edward Atkyns, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (second 
son of Sir Robert Atkins, Kt., Lord Chief Baron o 
the Exchequer), by Annabella, dau. of Sir Richard 
Atkins, second Bart., of Clapham, Surrey,” 
and that she was buried at Whitchurch, 
24 Aug., 1763, aged 84. This would make 
the year of her birth 1679, and proves 
the statement to be an error, for I have 
shown that Richard, the second baronet, 
could not have been born before 1654, 


and though he did have a daughter named 
Annabella, she was probably not born 
before (say) 1674. Also, as appears above, 
the Annabella of the first baronet died 
unmarried. Le Neve (ante) states that 
Edward Atkyns married ‘ Annabella, d* 
of Sir Rich* Atkins, of Surrey, Bt”; but 
the marriage licence and the inscription on 
the monument at Clapham seem conclusive 
evidence that in both cases the name should 
be Agnes. 

The exact dates of the birth and death of 
Edward Atkyns have yet to be established, 
and I have hopes of tracing them. 

Le Neve’s pedigree of Atkyns of Saperton 
traces the family from one David Atkyns, 
who died 1552 (Atkyns’s ‘ Glostershire °). 
and is carried to the grandchildren of Sir 
Robert Atkyns the elder. The record of 
the family is traced by Atkyns (‘ Gloster- 
shire,’ p. 638), apparently without break, 
from Thomas Atkyns, who died in 1401, 
though it is not quite clear whether the 
Thomas Atkyns who died ‘4 Henry VIII.” 
was the father of David, who succeeded 
him, and died in 1552. In addition to 
Robert and Edward Atkyns, Le Neve’s 
pedigree records the birth of one other son, 
Thomas, by Sir Robert the elder’s first: wife 
Mary; also a daughter who “dyed young.” 
By Anne, his second wife, Le Neve records 
issue one daughter, Anne, who married 
in 1708 John Tracy of Toddington, and four 
sons, one of whom was also named Robert, 
and died in infancy (‘ N. & Q.,’ 11S. ii. 475). 
In view of the general acceptance that Sir 
Robert Atkyns the younger and Anne his 
half-sister were the only children, this 
pedigree is rather striking. 

Every biographical notice of Sir Robert 
Atkyns the elder which I know of states 
that he was born in 1621, and, with the 
exception of Foss and Musgrave, all give 
the date of death as 1709. This probably 
arises from the statement in Atkyns’s 
* Glostershire * (1712, p. 638) that he ‘“ dyed 
1709, aged 88 Years.” But this is the Old 
Style, and should be read as 1709/10. In 
his will Sir Robert says, ‘‘ being on the 29 
day of April last, 1707, entred into the four- 
score & eighth year of my age,” thus indi- 


f | cating the completion of eighty-seven years, 


and consequent birth on 29 April; 1620. 
So far as I am aware, this is the only record 
of the exact date of his birth, and is certainly 
worth a place in ‘N. & Q.’ That his death 
must have occurred in 1709/10 is proved, 
first, by a codicil (the third) to his will. 
dated 24 May, 1709; and, secondly, by 
the parish register of Sapperton, which 
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records that Sir Robert ‘‘dyed February 
12th and was buried February 23rd,’ 
1709/10. In‘ D.N.B.’ the date is 18 Feb., 
1709, and in Foss 18 Feb., 1710. It is 
satisfactory to give for the first time the 
authentic dates. It will be seen that Sir 
Robert was within a few weeks of completing 
his ninetieth year. AUSTIN. 
Gloucester Public Library. 


Notes on Books. 


e History of the People of Israel in Pre-Christian 
gio we Mary Sarson and Mabel A. Phillips. 

(Longmans & Co.) 
Ir is no light task to assimilate and reproduce in 
popular form the immense amount of Biblical 
criticism which recent years have produced, 
and we have nothing but commendation for 
the judicious and efficient manner in which 
these two Oxford ladies have performed it. It 
was a work which needed to be done, as teachers 
have come to see more and more that they cannot 
afford to ignore the results of progressive scholar- 
ship and give lessons in Scripture on the old con- 
ventional lines with which the last generation was 
content. The authors have written their history 
with competent knowledge, in a pleasant style, 
and in excellent taste ; and we cannot doubt thata 
large and increasing number of teachers of the 
higher classes in schools will be grateful to them 
for supplying such an informative manual. The 
Head Master of Rugby, speaking with wide 
experience, gives it his hearty commendation 
in a Prefatory Note. The way in which the Old 
Testament difficulties are dealt with scems 
eminently wise and discreet. Instead of accen- 
tuating these by formal discussion, the authors, 
by a few incidental and ; parenthetic words, 
sufficiently indicate their point of view, and set 
the pupil on the right track for arriving at a satis- 
factory solution, Thus the apparent command 
to Abraham to slay his son no longer | offends 
the moral sense when it is added that “ a righteous 
impulse (of self-sacrifice) was to the patriarch 
no other than the voice of God. The same 
principle explains the ruthless order to extermin- 
ate the Canaanites. The sojourn of Jonah in the 
interior of the sea-monster and _ his strange en- 
franchisement are merely referred to as a deliver- 
ance from the monster Babylon, i.e., from 
captivity—Dr. Cheyne’s suggestion being here 
adopted. This illuminating hint will not be lost 
on the careful teacher. Similarly, the old cruxes 
of the standing still of the sun, the falling of the 
walls of Jericho, the speaking of Balaam’s ass, 
are traced to the subjective impressions made 
upon the consciousness of the witnesses, as wonders 
wrought in the psychical sphere rather than the 
material and objective. We are not sure if 
the same explanation would not be extended to 
the theophanies so frequently mentioned in the 
Pentateuch. A word of special commendation 


is due to the thoughtful note upon miracles, 
which shows that their value consists not so much 
in being a revelation of the presence and power 
of the Deity as in affording indications of His 
character and will (p. 78); and there are some 
excellent 


observations on God’s hardening 


Pharaoh’s heart (p. 65). We notice two errata 
—Abrech, when it first occurs, on p. 51, is 
printed Abechr”’ ; Chokmah,” wisdom, and 
*‘ hakamim,’’ wise men, on p. 281, ought to have 
the same initial letter. 


Letlers of Robert Southey: a Selection. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Maurice H. 
Fitzgerald. (Oxford University Press.) 

WRITING in 1804 to Rickman, Southey, in his 
slightly pompous way, declares: ‘I look upon 
the invention of reviews to be the worst injury 
which literature has received since its revival.’” 
If this be so—and it is at least arguable—Southey 
himself has something to answer for, perhaps 
more to complain of ; but at any rate what he 
has left us, even if not many now turn to look at 
it, lies more or less beyond the range of this 
injury, and his letters need not at this time of 
day be appraised or criticized. Yet one may well 
wish them to be better known to the general non- 
literary public than they seem to be, and we 
welcome this pleasant little volume, which con- 
tains 268 of them, together with a dozen pages of 
careful appreciation, a few notes (chiefly bio- 
graphical), and an excellent biographical table: 
which gives year by year the principal events. 
of Southey’s life, and also events in the lives of 
his contemporaries. 

There are people in whom achievement, or, in 
general, the exercise of power, produces a con- 
sciousness inadequate to the reality; they are 
greater and do better than they know. There are 
others in whom the consciousness of power is 
produced somewhat in excess, and Southey was. 
of these. This, though by no means the same 
thing as vanity, has, in these unreserved letters, 
almost the same slightly ludicrous effect as vanity 
has, and, with the antiquated and narrow political 
views so tartly expressed, makes up whatever 
there is unsympathetic in this intimate portrayal 
of a singularly generous and amiable mind ; wise, 
too, with the forthright, uncompromising wisdom 
which comes with study and meditation, rather 
than from practical knowledge of men and affairs. 
We may smile now and again, as in reading the 
letters to Shelley ; but, for all that, we are bound 
to confess that those letters are sound, noble, 
and not a little courageous. Southey’s humour, 
ot which there is plenty here, is conspicuously 
aided by his nervous and easy style. The diction, 
though so lively, is never fetched from a distance, 
and yet, when one pays attention to it, it is aston-- 
ishing how many odd words he uses: “ tarri- 
ance,” for example; “ devotement,” ‘ remem- 
berably,” unrealize,” poemet,” and others. 

One might have worse in the way of a companion 
at the Lakes than this little book in one’s pocket. 


Kent Records: the Parish Registers and Records 
in the Diocese of Rochester. A Summary of 
Information collected by the Ecclesiastical 
Records Committee of the Rochester Diocesan 
Conference, with an Introduction by W. FE. 
Buckland. (Published by the Kent Archso- 
logical Society ; printed by Mitchell Hughes 
& Clarke.) 

At the Sevenoaks session of the Rochester 

Diocesan Conference in 1910 a resolution was 

passed instituting an inquiry into ecclesiastical 

records in the custody of the incumbents and other 
officers of the Church in the diocese. A form 
containing some twenty-four questions was sent 
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to all who had any such documents in their 
keeping, and the resulting replies are embodied 
in the work before us. In a useful table prefixed 
to Mr. Buckland’s Introduction we may see which 
parishes possess registers dating from 1538— 
the date at which these were first kept—and 
which have records going back to the Elizabethan 
and Stuart periods. Of the first there are 21 ; 
of the second, 57; of the third, 36. The most 
interesting register in the diocese is that of 
Edenbridge, which runs to 20 volumes, beginning 
with the year 1546. As is well known, the first 
registers were paper books, which were presently 
found to be of too perishable a nature for their 
purpose, and in 1597 were ordered to be replaced 
by parchment books, iato which the older entries 
had to be transcribed. Edenbridge possesses one 
of the rare original paper books, and that in a 
more complete state than those at Chidding- 
stone and Chelsfield, bound, moreover, in two 
leaves of a thirteenth or fourteenth century Bene- 
alictional. The parchment register of Barming 
for 1541-1611 is not in the form of a book, but 
of strips sewn together, making a roll 22 ft. long; 
and the Teston register (1538-1685) is written 
on 12 strips of parchment of unequal size, which 
are sewn together at the top. A number cf the 
early registers (that of Edenbridge among them) 
have entries in Latin. Some of the interesting 
items which they contain have already been 
published, but in answering the questions the 
clergy have in many cases repeated them. Thus 
of Chiddingstone, Gillingham with Upberry, 
Meopham, and thetwo Mallings, we get a number 
of instructive particulars, which space forbids 
us to quote. And we learn that at Gravesend 
Pocohontas lies buried; that at Hayes in 1788 
some twenty inhabitants absented themselves 
from church, “‘ not from any bad motives, but 
from want of good ones”’ ; and that at Speldhurst 
lie buried four Frenchmen—three priests and a 
nobleman—refugees apparently from the Revolu- 
tion. 

The Introduction is excellent, full of matter 
simply and plainly set out. Section IX., on the 
Preservation of Parish Records, is a warning 
which incumbents and churchwardens might 
well be asked to read and lay to heart, relating 
as it does the loss of many precious volumes, and 
their fate so far as it is known or surmised. 
Those of our readers who have not time or 
opportunity to obtain access to the original 
sources, yet welcome any chance of extending 
their information on the subject of these remains 
of the past, will find this volume both useful and 
entertaining. 


Lhe Lordship of Paisley. By W. M. Metcalfe. 
(Paisley, Alexander Gardner. ) 
‘lHIs book is the Accompt of Charge and Discharge 
for the years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760 rendered 
to the Earl of Dundonald of that period by his 
factor, James Kimble. To this Dr. Metcalfe has 
written an Introduction, which tells ina summary 
way the history of the holders of the lordship of 
Paisley from its erection by James VI. in 1587, 
when it was conferred upon Lord Claud Hamilton. 
It remained with the Hamiltons till 1652, and then 
Lord Claud’s grandson sold it for 13,333/. 6s. 8d. 
to the Earl of Angus, who in the following year 
sold it to Lord Cochrane of Dundonald. The 
history of the estate throughout these years is 
largely one of breaking up and alienation. Both 


the Hamiltons and the Dundonalds played promi- 
nent parts in those stormy times, and were con- 
stantly in need of money. ‘The most interesting 
part of their possessions was the Abbey of Paisley, 
which underwent all the rigours of spoliation 
and destruction usual in those times, so that 
of a once magnificent pile the remains at this 
day are comparatively scanty, and even the 
sites of many different portions have been 
obliterated. It is satisfactory to know that what 
is left is being zealously cared for and, so far as 
is practicable, restored. 

In the Accompt itself those homely details 
which one looks to to give life to the lists of names 
and sums of money are fairly plentiful. Pages 
42 and onwards furnish most of them, beginning 
with “ By a proclamation through the Town of 
Paisley by tuck of Drum discharging people 
from playing in the Abbay Closs and going through 
the avinue and laigh parks .. 0-1-0”; and 
going on to payments connected with the ‘‘ Roup 
of the Abbay Gardens and Douecoat ”’ ; to “‘ a black 
Couering to the pulpit etc: of the Abbay parish 
upon advice of Earl William’s death’’; to the 
“allowance ” of 2s. 6d. ‘‘ to the men Employed by 
the multurer at Supporting the Maltmiln and 
goofing thereof, she being much Racked by reason 
of the great Storms and floods, which was used by 
them in Spaits, as the men could not stand lang 
by reason of the water’; to the “ proclaiming 
through the town of Paisley anent a washing 
house to be built and a Green for Drying of Cloaths 
for the benefite of the Inhabitants,” and other 
like matters. There is a good index, and a 
ee which is one of the best parts of the 

ook. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLACK send us a Guide to 
Harrogate, the first of a series of guide-books 
to be published by them constructed on a new 
plan. The contents are arranged alphabetically, 
so that the information sought can be at once 
found. The editor, Mr. Gordon Home, is right 
in saying ‘‘ every interest is dealt with.” Places 
of interest near Harrogate are also described. 
These include Bolton Abbey, Ripon, York, and 
that most lovely of the Yorkshire dales, Wensley- 
dale. There are twelve illustrations in colour 
and four excellent plans. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means o/ 
disposing of them. 


EpbirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

zane, 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send_ letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q” to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr. J. Parson (‘*‘ What wound did ever heal but 
by degrees ?”).—‘ Othello,’ II. iii 380 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. TYPEWRITERS 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


The following are still in stock :— i 3 os Exchanged, or 
GENERAL INDEX, Repaired. 
* FOURTH SERIES 330. Hire, Remington 
GENERAL INDEX, or Smith, 
“SIXTH SBRIES . . . .060) 10/- Month 
GENERAL INDEX, MSS. aad 27/6 Quarter. 
*SEVENTH SERIES .. .. .. 060 TAYLOR'S LTP 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, NOW READY. 
+t NINTH SERIES .. ce 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. N OTES AN D QU E RI ES. 
THE VOLUME JANUARY ‘TO JUNE, 1912. 


contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the | i ice 10s. 6d. 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their | Whee Daten, 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors The Index separately, 6d. ; by post, 6d. 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 2d 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The Also Cases for Binding, 1s.; by post 1s. 2d. 
number printed is limited, and the type has been dis- — —————_ 


‘JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, | Notes and Queries Office, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. H Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net ; free hy post, 10s. 1 /d. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


With Introduction by the Editor. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their Contributions. The number of constant 


Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 


The Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume at any time. 
The number printed is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers. 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Hea@ 
Office to the Branch2s carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 


For Ezchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.O, 
3 Months 12 Months 


ONE Vol. ... vos 07 0 
TWO Vols. ... 4 6 : 010 6 
FOUR Vols. soe dO 014 0 
EIGHT Vols. 0 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 5 0 115 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 
6 Months 12 Monthe 


ONE Vol. ... or 
TWO Vols ... 
THREE Vols, ons 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols, _ ... 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subseribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be «xchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W.H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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